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ABSTRACT 

Resumes are presented of major speeches concerning 
the responsibilities of educators, administrators, and architects to 
elementary school planning* The content includes discussions on team 
teaching, individualized instruction, independent learning, flexible 
facilities, changing pattern of population prediction, reorganization 
of school districts, a new educational dimension, and team approach 
to school planning, all in relation to school facilities problems* 
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PLANNING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



The Fifteenth Annual School Planning Institute, held al Stanford University in July 1965, 
was sponsored by the School Planning Laboratory for the purpose of exploring new trends 
in elementary school design and examining existing planning programs. 

One hundred fifty participants were treated to a varied program during the five-day con- 
ference. Among the highlights of the week were visits to four outstanding elementary schools 
representative examples of new trends in open-school design — where me staff of each school 

explained the educational program and its relationship to the flexible design of that particu- 
lar school. 

In addition to the four schools, a tour of the School Construction Systems Development 
(SCSD) mock-up building gave the participants an opportunity to examine an integrated 
building components system especially designed for educational facilities. 

However, the heart of any conference lies in the speakers' presentations. Hopefully, this 
booklet provides a cross-section of the opinions expressed dunng the week. It offers no solu- 
tions, nor is it a comprehensive report of the week's activities. Instead, it presents some alter- 
natives to planning, school design^ and problem solving which have been arrived at by a diverse 
group of people working on a diverse group of school facilities problems. 
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FOREWORD 



During the past decade, change in the educational environ- 
ment has paralleled the technological changes in our society. 
Better building materials, computerized school scheduling, 
and the increased use ol electronic teaching aids are hut a 
few of the scientific developments which have given a new 
shape to school facilities and a new direction to the educa- 
tional process. A variety of building components and school 
equipment educators have dreamed of for many years are 
available today — from prefabricated roof trusses to portable 
television systems — and at a cost compatible with school bud- 
gets. 

In future years, the educational system must grow at a 
rate parallel to the economic, cultural, and technical demands 
of our society. Federal and state legislators, within the past 
few years, have recognized the educational implications of 
such diverse problems as the population boom, the increas- 
ing trend toward occupational specialization, and of the right 
of equal opportunity and have provided more public funds 
to aid in these areas. It now remains for educators to de- 
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velop adequate, imaginative programs which Avill solve these 
problems. , 

But the innovative ideas and techniques which may help : 
us solve the problems we are facing are often lost amid i 
the shufile of everyday routine and traditional school plan- 
ning procedures. When innovation comes too late, it must 
overcome rigid facilities and backward programs that can 
cramp educational growth for generations. We, the educa- 
tors, are the alleged masters of the art of coimnunic'’ting 
knowledge, but we fail too often to develop this art among 
ourselves. It is to serve this purpose of communication that 
the School Planning Laboratory and the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories sponsor an annual school planning insti- 
tute. These conferences provide educators, architects, and 
school planners an opportunity to meet, exchange ideas, and i 
develop a broader understanding of the changes taking place 
in education and educational facilities planning throughout 
the nation, 



Janies D. MacConnell, Director 
School Planning Laboratory 
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Harold B. Gores, President 
Educational Facilities Laboratories. Inc. 
New York 



California is where the action is. There are, of course, 
scattered school districts across the country which are 
embarking on building programs that are imaginative 
and futuristic, hut there aren’t very many of them. In 
California, however, it seems that everywhere one looks, 
there is a new idea, a new concept taking shape in school 
construction. 

Educational facilities trends in California are only 
an indication of the direction American education will 
take in the future. Education in the 60’s and in dec- 
ades to come is going to be the economy’s prime mover. 
In the past, our economy has been upheld by govern- 
ment projects in the 30’s, wartime production in the 
40’s, and automobiles in the 50’s. Although it may not 
appear to be true at this time, there is a limit to the 
number of automobiles which can be produced; there 
simply is not enough space for them. Education, how- 



ever, is something that everyone wants and everyone 
needs, and it takes a lot of people to produce it. 

Our aim at EEL is to promote and finance research 
studies which will benefit the future of our educational 
system in any reasonable way. Some of the projects we 
have backed may seem far-fetched and outlandish, but 
we are in business to take risks and supply funds for 
ideas which no one else wants to support. We have been 
asked to help design and construct every kind of facil- 
ity, including air frozen hockey rinks, divisible audi- 
toriums, rooftop playgrounds in urban areas, semi- 
enclosed physical education shelters, artificial turf for 
playground surfaces, and geodesic-domed field houses. 

We are seeing new developments in the field of edu- 
cational facilities which will far surpass anything done 
ill the past. More and more school districts are viewing 
school costs with greater perspective. On operating 
costs alone, a school rebuys itself once every four years. 
When one looks at a school from this perspective, the 
importance of planning becomes clear. Too many 
schools have been built in the past without proper 
planning and have remained to plague future gener- ^ 
ations and prevent their full educational growth. 



For example, in the past, comfort has been a matter 
of guilt. But today, we are seeing more schools which 
provide an environment that draws the child toward 
more responsible behavior. We are seeing an increase 
in the use of materials which are soft to the touch and 



pleasing to the eye. For team teaching, generalized 1 m 
school space can be made special by portable equip- 
ment — ^leaving things to teach facts and teachers to 
teach values. The indestructible eggerates of the past 
are finally disappearing. 







Dr. Fannie B. Shajlel 
Associate Professor of Education 
Stanford University 



During the past few years, we have suddenly become 
aware of the amount of knowledge available to us, of 
the rapidity with which it changes, and of society’s de- 
mands for highly technical information. Direct pres- 
sure has been placed upon our schools, extending down 
to the elementary levels, to produce people who can fill 
the needs of a technological society. This, in turn, has 
placed great pressure on the children. Every year we 
see an increasing number of students dropping out of 
high schools and colleges because the pressures of in- 
tense competition and of intense scholastic require- 
ments have not allowed them time to form their own 
values and think of the direction they are taking. This 
situation applies to those whose backgrounds reflect 
and harmonize with the values of our society. But I 
would like to talk for a moment about the children 
who do not have a middle-class background. 



When we think of this, one of the things that quickly 
becomes clear is that the elementary schools have not 
understood children who do not meet the middle-class 
standards of their teachers. Teachers have not known 
how to connect with the positive experiences under- 
privileged children bring to school. We have struc- 
tured these children according to the middle-class back- 
ground which exists within a framework of certain 
kinds of experiences. Teachers have not looked at 
these children according to the strengths they possess 
and have not tried to develop the positive factors. 

One of the problems during the last thirty or forty 
years has been that we have been working under a psy- 
chology which is corrective rather than developmen- 
tal. Now, with rural people moving into urban areas 
where there is a concentration of low income people 
whose jobs and skills are disappearing, our schools are 
going to face even greater pressures. 

The sense of alienation that com -s from uprooting 
people from old ways and traditions is, in part, caused 
by the experiences these people meet in our schools. 
A startling fact is that 30 to 50 percent of school chil- 
dren are culturall} deprived. These children live dis- 




organized Jives and net verj' much to learn how to 
become soci,.i beings. They need to be taught system- 
atically how to relate to one another. The> need to be 
able to work out tensions and problems within a co- 
hesive group — a group in which individuals will like 
and respojid to one another. This does not happen if 
the school day is so fragmented that the children can- 
not relate io a group and develop concern for ii.s mem- 
bers. They need continuity. They need to build day 
by day upon the experiences they bring from their own 
environment. They come from backgrounds which do 
not afford them enough rest or enough food. The mo- 
tion involved in the team teaching pvogram is intoler- 
able to them. The team which is responsible for these 
children must ask questions concerning the continuity 
and sequence of a teaching program that will help de- 
prived children acclimate themselves. We can attempt 
to change them, or we can try to develop them accord- 
ing to their own system of values. 

In team teaching, we have grouped and regrouped 
children, but essentially, we manipulate them as be- 
fore. The open-school plan, with flexible scheduling, 
has not had the success we expected from it because. 



basically, we have stayed with the pattern of one 
teacher to thirty students. We continue to use anti- 
quated teaching methods. 'W’^e teach facts — systems of 
knowledge — instead of ways of training which might 
help children make sense of the world as they see it. 
The problem here is to de-center, to break old con- 
cepts concerning the ways in which we look at chil- 
dren and the ways in which we manipulate them. 



G. Wesley Soivards 
Associate Professor of Education 
Stanford University 



The past decade has been a decade of innovation. In- 
novation started in the secondary schools, developed 
there, and began to extend downward to the elemen- 
tary levels. The primary cause for the rapid changes 
of the past ten years has been the development of new 
teaching methods and the resultant reorganization of 
traditional school spaces to accommodate them. With- 
in this broad framework, there have been three major 
areas of innovation. They are: (1) content innova- 
tion, (2) organizational or structural innovation, and 
(3) facility innovation. In content, or subject mat- 
ter, there has not been a great deal of change on the 
elementary level. In the second area, that of structural 
or organizational innovation, great theoretical changes 
have occurred, and, in practice, where team teaching 
has been carefully conceived and properly executed, it 
has been very successful. However, it is the area of 



facility development which has progressed at an amaz- 
ing rate. We have seen structures constructed which 
were unknown and scarcely dreamed of fifteen years 
ago being built in unheard of places. 

rloweve**, it is in the area of our greatest success 
where the greatest danger lies. Educators have become 
facility oriented and not program oriented. I do not 
mean to belittle the progress achieved by school plan- 
ners and forward looking architects and administra- 
tors; on the contrary, they have done a tremendous 
job. It has been the curriculum people, like myself, 
who have failed to develop programs which lead, rather 
than follow, the direction of facility innovation. 

The Aristotelian law is that form follows function. 
We seem to have forgotten this. In order to plan and 
design better and more effective schools, curriculum 
programmers must begin to give facility planners more 
information about the success or failure of tlieir pro- 
grams other than the usual ‘‘it seems to be working 
out all right.” Curriculum planners must specify what 
kinds of programs are desirable, how they can be im- 
plemented, and how the success of the program can be 
evaluated. The key word, then, is evaluation, whether 



ill planning or in execution. We have worked too long 
under the assumption that curriculum developments 
were not hypotheses to be tested, but were already in 
the bag. 
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Paul Avery 
Superintendent 
Winneika, Illinois 



Since 1940, the time of the completion of Winnetka’s 
yonngest elementary school, we have continued to re- 
fine and extend our notions of individual progress. In 
the late fifties it became apparent that an extra dimen- 
sion in plant facilities was greatly needed. Two basic 
obligations had grown out of the philosophy of instruc- 
tion in the Winnetka school system. These were: (1) 
to provide individualized instruction for all .st xdents, 
and (2) to provide opportunities for continuous edu- 
cational experimentation. One of the ultimate objec- 
tives of individualized instruction was to motivate chil- 
dren to engage in self-education beyond the confines 
of the classroom. This objective was impossible to 
achieve without a place to carry on out-of-class study 
activities under proper guidance and with many in- 
structional resources. 

With this concern in mind, a new wing was added 



to the Skokie Junior High School, which opened in 
October 1963. The central core of this wing housed 
what is now referred to as the learning laboratory. 

What began as the germ of an idea to provide one 
additional facet to a many-faceted program, within two 
years, became the heartbeat of the school. More sig- 
nificantly, the concept of the learning laboratory per- 
meated the entire school system. Learning laboratory 
outposts have now been established in each elementary 
school as well as the junior high, and although much 
experimentation and adaptation will be necessary to 
design a learning laboratory for primary and inter- 
mediate grades, the prognosis is excellent. 

The development of the concept of the learning lab- 
oratory within the K-5 schools will take on a some- 
what different form from the laboratory at the junior 
high level. Primary children, by and large, have not 
demonstrated capability for extended periods of inde- 
pendent study. However, they are capable of pursuing 
interest areas in the most diligent manner under close 
guidance. Certain 4th and 5th graders, however, have 
exhibited a definite potential for independent study 
prograr Design and approach for elementary learn- 



iiiig laboratories will uot be the same as our project at 
the junior high level, yet the goals and objectives will 
in many respects be similar. 

Today, twenty-five years after the completion of our 
youngest school, Winnetka is planning a new elemen- 
tary school with a tentative completion date set for 
September 1968. Many of the features of our young- 
est school will be incorporated into our new school. 
They include: 

Lavatories within classrooms, which permits 
us to regard lavatory use as a normal and 
unselfconscious experience and avoids con- 
stant exits and entrances to and from the 
classroom. 

Conference rooms and offices suited for the 
specialist personnel. We have found that the 
status of specialists (psychologists, consul- 
tants, music teachers, etc.) and the services 
they are able to render to the children are 
enhanced by having quarters which are de- 
signed for their exclusive use. 



The use of wall space for display materials. 

Nothing is so sacred that it cannot be spared 
a thumbtack in order to display the work 
that some child has completed. 

Exterior exits leading from each classroom 
into a small patio. This not only reduces 
safety hazards, it increases the attractiveness 
and utility of the classrooms by extending 
work out-of-doors. ^ 

Since Winnetka is a school system that seems to re- 
quire a new school only once every twenty-five years, 
the educational planning of such a school is of great 
significance and consequence to us. As we have also 
enjoyed a reputation for being an experimental school 
district, we are very conscious of our need to design a 
school that will stand the test of research and develop- 
ment in elementary education. At this point in time, 
this is Winnetka’s way of adapting to change — ^by 
building on the bases of experience and research which 
has been successful within our system, and discarding 
that which appears least successful. 




A. Maurice Capson 
Supervisor, School Facilities 
Granite School District, Utah 



Any statement of educational purposes must be suffi- 
ciently precise to escape ambiguity, sufficiently realiz- 
able to escape impracticality, and sufficiently ideal to 
be different from what is. The children we are edu- 
cating now will spend part of their lives in the twenty- 
first century, and their educational experience now 
must prepare them for intelligent living then. There 
are four trends discernible today which are likely to 
be present in the future and which have imnortant 

A 

implications for educational purposes. 

Independent learning: More time will be 
spent in formal education, for both children 
and adults, including more on-the-job work- 
shops. Each student must be encouraged to 
develop a desire for continual learning, since 
the expression of a child’s imagination is 
equally as important as the development of 
his memory. 



Intelligent decision making: Increased 
growth of mechanization, automation, and 
the influence of large organizations will in- 
crease the pressures for uniformity and alien- 
ation, but will also give people greater afflu- 
ence and more leisure time. To live intelli- 
gently in such a world, students need to be 
encouraged to develop a sense of indepen- 
dent judgment. They should be given the 
knowledge and oj)portunity to develop a set 
of values which can help them make reason- 
able decisions. 

Social interrelatedness : The increased in- 
terdependence of people in the world will 
result from increased travel opportunities, 
communication, and technology. Knowl- 
edge of our own history, culture, and prob- 
lems must be supplemented by knowledge 
of others’ language, cultural achievements, 
history, and problems. 

Meaningful knowledge: Knowledge will 
continue to proliferate and there will be a 
greater need for information which will help 



US to live intelligently. The traditional be- 
lief that a student should memorize facts 
which teachers disseminate will become in- 
creasingly archaic. The teaching process 
must become less concerned with defini- 
tions, facts, and memorizing, and more con- 
cerned with self-discovery, imagination, and 
creativity. 

Considering the generally accepted idea that only 
when the curriculum and its purposes are clearly con- 
ceived can the appropriate school organization be de- 
veloped or adopted, it may appear that the Granite 
School District has its cart a little ahead of its horse 
in adopting its new design for a school structure which 
presupposes change in curriculum and teaching pro- 
cesses. Although a new statement of its principles and 
program is still being evolved, the horse (school or- 
ganization) already has a pretty good sense of the di- 
rection it will take, and in a fast-growing district such 
as ours — the largest in Utah — it behooves us to have a 
cart (school plant) that is ready, and of the most ad- 
vanced design, by the time the horse is ready. We be- 



lieve our cart of new design is flexible enough to a 
commodate whatever teaching processes are adopt* 
and that our plans for the new cart will spur on t] 
grooming of the horse, so that both will be ready 
the same time to carry our program toward our goa: 



Leland B. Newcomer 
Superintendent 
Clark County, Nevada 



There is a revolution coming in education, and the 
sooner the better. It is being brought about by social 
and economic changes outside the educatio’^al struc- 
ture. More people are demanding an education which 
will benefit them in their search for better jobs and a 
better life. They are demanding an education which 
will equip them to adapt to the changing needs of a 
technocratic society in which nearly every person will 
undergo job retraining several times in his adult life. 

We in education must be prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge presented by the revolution taking place in our 
society. We must have a plan of action whicli will ac- 
commodate the necessary changes in teaching meth- 
ods, building design, and educational supervision. To- 
day I Wish to talk about one facet of a plan we have 
adopted in Clark County, Nevada— that is, the method 
by which we attempt to define roles and responsibili- 



ties in school operation and school planiiing involving 
architects, teachers, principals, school board members, 
and district administration staff. 

Ill attempting to solve a problem, the first thing We 
do is assess the scope and nature of the problem and 
evaluate our resources. Simply, we shinny up the flag- 
pole and look around. What do we have? In varying 
quantities, we have people, resources, and time and 
space. The question is, how do we mix them together? 

It is the responsibility of the central administration 
and the school board of any district to establish its own 
district-wide educational goals, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the principal and teachers in each school to 
determine how they can best go about achieving them 
how they can implement a program which will ful- 
fill the obligations put to them. But before you can 
begin a new program, you must establish some means 
of evaluating the results; then, and only then, should 
the teachers and principals he allowed to estimate how 
they propose to establish programs to implement these 
goals. 

Strangely enough, it is the large school districts 
which have the most regulation over teaching prac- 




tices, yet they are the districts with the least knowl- 
edge of exactly what goes on in the individual school. 
They often prescribe how learning should come about, 
usually with disastrous results. In Clark County we 
have many programs. We have been forced by a 
quickly expanding local economy to revamp old pro- 
grams and to initiate plans for new facilities. It is 
both impossible and undesirable for the central ad- 
ministration to maintain an authoritarian rein over 
all the various programs going on at the present time. 
We hope that we have the personnel to carry out the 
ideas that they themselves have initiated. We operate 
on the assumption that internalized responsibility will 
lead to better teaching, and that teachers and princi- 
pals will function better if they are working on a proj- 
ect or an idea they themselves initiated. We do not 
yet know whether this will work, but the early results 
seem to indicate that we are on the right track. 

In contrasting the planning roles of large and small 
districts, there is one area that seems to deserve special 
attention. It is what I call the myth of democratic 
school planning. When teachers are allowed to plan, 
or assist in the planning of schools, there is no doubt 



in my mind that a good school will be built, but it will 
be a school that is functic .lal only for the type of teach- 
ing that the teacher-planners use in their own class- 
rooms. Teachers are method-oriented. We can ill af- 
ford to build a school that fits the specifications of one 
system of teaching to the detraction of other tech- 
niques which may later be used in the school. This is 
the era of the school planning specialist. He is needed 
most by the small districts which rely too much on 
teacher advice and do not have planning personnel of 
their own. 

The revolution I spoke of earlier is forcing the edu- 
cational process into changing its emphasis from teach- 
ing to learning. We are discovering that education is 
a continuous process, that there are no “methods” 
which insure success, and that the school plant and 
the school districts must be designed to operate with 
these ideas in mind. 



Charles D. Gibson, Chief 

California Bureau of School Planning 

Sacramento 



A look backward into the past reveals the fact that ele- 
mentary education has not lacked for admirable goals. 
In March 1954, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development published a document titled 
Creating a Good Environment for Learning. In that 
publication, Dr. Norman Wampler set forth the fol- 
lowing as desirable elementary education concepts. 

The school must share the responsibility for 
the total growth of the child. 

The school should use a multisensory ap- 
proach to learning. 

The school must avoid grade-level expectan- 
cies for children. 



The school should offer considerable oppor- 
tunity for pupil choice in the learning pro- 
cess. 

The school must recognize that learning is 
facilitated by pupils actively participating 
in the process. 

These concepts as general educational objectives are 
hard to quarrel with. Yet in 1954 they were time- 
worn goals. If we looked much farther back in the 
past, the same concepts would be found filling thumb- 
marked pages of literature, but finding relatively little 
fruition in the classrooms of our country. 

With the overall lack of success we have had in 
reaching these goals, how can we be optimistic about 
the future? The answer to this question can be found 
in an analysis of Gibson’s Fifth Law as it relates to 
this situation. Gibson’s Fifth Law states, “Progress in 
the field of education comes only out of crisis.” 

In order to find the basis for my optimistic outlook 
for the future of educational progress, we have only to 
describe several of the many crises that now beset us. 



No attempt will be made to place them in any priority 
sequence. 

CRISIS 1— THE CHANGING PATTERN 
OF POPULATION PREDICTION OR 
THE FATE OF THE SINGLE-FAMILY 
RESIDENCE 

Once upon a time enlightened school offi- 
cials and school planners believed they were 
anticipating saturation population figures 
by rather elaborate master plan studies of 
school district land use zoning. All the area 
falling within district boundaries was chart- 
ed to reflect its ultimate utilization. But 
such unforeseen factors as rezoning, multi- 
story apartments, and shifting land values 
began producing three and four students 
from the same building lot that had pro- 
duced one before. 

CRISIS 2— REORGANIZATION OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
California’s unrealistic school district pat- 
tern based on elementary school districts su- 



perimposed on high school districts, which, 
in turn, were superimposed on junior college 
districts, never would have been corrected 
by educator:' for all its educational weak- 
nesses. It remained again for crisis, real or 
imagined, in the minds of budget-conscious 
legislators to bring about change. 

CRISIS 3— STEPPED-UP DISCOVERY 
This crisis revolves about the problem of 
how to organize instruction processes so that 
school programs can have a remote chance 
of staying within shouting distance of avail- 
able knowledge. The personal retooling re- 
quirements now forced upon most skilled 
workers as well as teachers has challengi; g 
implications for our relatively horse-and- 
buggy approach to learning. 

CRISIS 4— RECOGNITION OF A NEW 
EDUCATIONAL DIMENSION 
The greatly improved art and science of 
school facilities planning is beginning to pro- 
duce educational housing that leads rather 
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than follows program needs The crisis is 
(treated by the need of educational programs 
to catch up with the potentials of educa- 
tional housing. 

CRISIS 5— MONEY TO SPEND- 
PEOPLE TO HIRE 

Educational programs have been limping 
along f*'r so long on bare bones budgets that 
the sudden realization that Federal support 
will be available soon in the form of sizable 
chunks of money for various programs sets 
a new crisis course. 

Before we throw off the seventh veil and reveal the 
future, I want it understood that 1 am proud to have 
been an af'tive part of the past and present educa- 
tional scene. Although we did not reach our goals, I 
believe that those of us who struggled toward the edu- 
cational concepts that were sound, both then and now, 
were matured and strengthened by our trying. We 
should be better analysts because of our failures. How- 
ever, we must retain many of the goals and processes 
we have develoi)ed to date. We must add our most 
candid analysis of why we failed to achieve many of 



our objectives. 

One of the hardest things for educators to do is to 
discard an idea or a thing. Since our educational be- 
ginnings we have copied and added. Rarely have we 
thrown anything away. Even when enamored with a 
concept, we seldom treat it as an entity in its own right. 
Rather, we prod and push and scheme to see how we 
can fit it into the status quo. To date we have played 
with concepts such as the ungraded school, but for the 
most part we have tried to appl> it within the straight- 
jacket of traditional classroom patterns and a method- 
ology based on one teacher and thirty-five students. 
When our traditional approaches failed, we abandoned 
the new concept rather than modify either our method- 
ology or space organization. In other words, no fit — 
no go. 

Great things have been happening to improve the 
effectiveness of schools throughout our nation. They 
represent the “growing edges” of educational progress. 
They are encouraging. If, however, we expect to make 
a general breakthrough along the whole entrenched 
line of elementary education, we must have more than 
“growing edges.” 
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Roy H, Seifert 
Landscape Architect 
San Diego 



During the past 30 to 35 years, the landscape archi- 
tect has had a relatively minor role in basic planning 
decisions. However, th^ lisappearance of open spaces 
and the scarcity of land within our communities today 
make it imperative to utilize the services of qualified 
landscape architects. This is the logical step to turn 
the tide of ugly land development. Where else would 
it be more fitting to establish a high quality of achieve- 
ment in land development than in school planning? 

What is the role of the landscape architect? He is 
quite often site planner, land planner, recreation and 
park planner, and/ or subdivision designer. In school 
site development, the landscape architect’s objective is 
to stimulate the inquisitive nature of students and help 
them to explore for knowledge in many directions. 
Outdoor areas traditionally have been used primarily 
for physical development programs and the practice of 



sportsmanship among students. Our program for the 
use of outdoor space is the further refinement of spe- 
cific areas as they relate to classroom academic facili- 
ties. The areas we envision would be outdoor educa- 
tional spaces complementary to indoor educational 
areas. In effect, what we propose is the efficient, total, 
and economic use of all available school assets. 

School buildings and grounds are successful to the 
degree that they provide space and facilities for the 
learning process. Landscape architects can contribute 
to creative school development by rendering services 
111 the areas of site selection, educational specifications, 
site layout, construction technique, and overall school 
site development. 

It is particularly important that schools fit the sites 
for which they are planned with a minimum of grade 
alteration and destruction of native plant material 
which destroys the natural landscape character of the 
site and alie'iates tne school from the adjoining com- 
munity. 

The only way to insure that building and land de- 
sign will work together to provide a functionally use- 
ful and aesthetically pleasing finished development is 
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to secure a landscape architectural master plan, pre- 
pared through early collaboration of the architect and 
a landscape architect. Aesthetic design judgment is jusl 
as important as the use of proper engineering con- 
struction principles. 

Following the preparation and acceptance of a mas- 
ter plan, the landscape architect is qualified to prepare 
detailed working drawings and specifications illustrat- 
ing the precise land grading and drainage requir#*- 
ments; the layout of playground equipment, outdoor 
playing fields, walkways, classrooms, courtyards, and 
parking areas; and the lawns, shrubs, and trees needed 
to produce an attractive park-like school development. 

It is important that those associated with school site 
<levelopment understand and properly respect the edu- 
cational specifications and policies the planned devel- 
opment must accommodate. Creative landscape archi- 



tects will actually contribute to the development and 
refinement of educational specifications as they relate 
to specific site developments. In effect, v/e might turn 
a liability into an asset. For example, underground 
drainage is expensive and surface drainage is space- 
consuming. But if the drainage swale is developed into 
a natural landscape feature and incorporated into the 
educational specifications, we then have total, efficient 
site utilization. 

What is more conducive to the educational experi- 
ence than a comfortable and beautiful environment? 
Beauty is not something that, can be applied after a 
developmeiit is otherwise complete. Building design, 
layout of land areas, and selection of trees and shrubs 
must all contribute to making the environment a pleas- 
azit place to be as well as to fulfilling necessary func- 
tional needs. 
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Architect 
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Planning for schools is an organic process. It involves 
the coordinated effort of many people — acoustical en- 
gineers, dieticians, psychologists, lighting and heating 
experts, and many more. Within this process there 
must be a chain of command, and it is the architect, 
more than any other person, who is responsible for 
interpreting and implementing the suggestions of the 
many consulting specialists. Working with him at the 
top of the chain is the school administrator. 

One of the primary objectives of planning, whether 
it is for a single school or for the schools to be built 
well into the future, is to eliminate all the precon- 
ceived notions and ideas which they have accumulat- 
ed over the years. 

I think we are moving into a new era of school fa- 
cilities innovation. One of the things which has helped 
us to eliminate some of our cherished ideas about 



school design has been the work which has been done 
concerning the effects of environment on the child and 
his emotional response to it. We know that learning 
involves more than what teachers and books can give — 
it involves all the senses. Learning is experiencing mo- 
tion, color, light, temperature, and touch. The school 
building should be more than an educational tool for 
teachers; it should be an educational experience in 
itself. For example, lighting should be a combination 
of artificial and natural sources. Color should be used 
to stimulate emotional responses in children and to 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for studying. Wall sur- 
faces, floors, furniture, and other accessories should 
not be emotionally sterile and antiseptic; rather, they 
should be warm, soft, and pleasing to the touch. 

In present school design, we are slowly moving to- 
ward this new kind of learning environment, yet we 
still make many mistakes. In the use of exterior space, 
many schools have been planned and sites selected in 
potentially beautiful settings, only to have streams and 
ponds on ihe school’s grounds dozed and filled before 
the school is onstructed. We have too long ignored 
the potentiali s of using natural solutions for prob- 





lems posed by nature. Water resources, if they exist 
on the school site and are properly exploited, can pro- 
vide an aesthetically pleasing addition to the school en- 
vironment. Small ponds and streams can be created 
artificially to set between and set off a cluster of build- 
ings. 

All of this should serve one purpose: the school 
should be a place where the child could learn some- 
thing if he were alone inside the building. It should 
serve to heighten his emotional responses and begin to 
help create an emotional or aesthetic sense of wonder, 
and perhaps, judgment, within him. 
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When we review the history of architecture, we tend 
to look at buildings like small boys looking at the 
cherries in the fruitcake. We look at those buildings 
which were designed as monuments and were built to 
last a long time. They represent a culture’s religious 
or political aspirations and achievements and are one 
of the chief expressions of it. However, the matrix of 
the fruitcake — not the monumental or symbolic archi- 
tecture, but the buildings used by people — tend to be 
razed or renovated as the needs of the society change. 

This cycle of removal and reconstruction is much faster 
today. 

In a sense, the removal and reconstruction of build- 
ings is a form of flexibility. If a tire salesman or furni- 
ture dealer wants to move to a larger or smaller build- 
ing, he can simply pack up and leave, but in the 
school the opportunity for mobility does not exist. A 



school, designed for a specific purpose, is also built to 
last. Too often it lasts well beyond its usefulness. For 
this reason we must design to accommodate the change 
which will take place within it. 

Before we had the ability to develop a sophisticated 
building, it was easy to induce a favorable environ- 
ment through the addition of extra space. Old houses, 
with their high ceilings and huge entryways and hall- 
ways, possessed a certain charm with this extra space. 
Today costs prohibit this. Architects must design for 
specific requirements. Fortunately, with the develop- 
ment of new building materials and with a better, 
but by no means comprehensive, understanding of the 
learning process, we are more readily able to design 
for specific functions. 

Wnen we design buildings that are not symbols but 
are for human use, we must know what kind of activ- 
ities are going to take place within them. Too many 
schools have been and are being constructed which 
have no relation to the programs they will house. In 
many cases, they cramp and confine the development 
of adequate teaching programs, while in other cases, 
flexible facilities have been designed and constructed 



only to remain unused because educators have failed 
to define their educational ^jrograms and to plan for 
the changes expected to take })lace over the years. 

It is clear, too, that architects must share the blame. 
We have not learned the lessons of the past. We often 
do not see the necessity for everyday useful architec- 
ture, where social function is the primary function. 
Because a school is a relatively large public structure, 
we sometimes tend to envision it as a monument — a 
building which will be unique for all time — without 
considering the potential use and reuse which must 
take place within its walls. The need is for flexible 
facilities which allow the people using the building to 
act upon it, to influence the environment, and to use 
die space to their best advantage. 
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There is a common misconception that many school 
districts, especially the large growing districts, have 
adequate and experienced planning personnel. In re- 
ality, there are only a few which possess an experi- 
enced technical school planning staff. These are gen- 
erally the large city districts such as Los i^ngeles and 
San Diego. This lack of local resource people presents 
a major obstacle to the districts, which are respon- 
sible for public monies and and unhoused enrollment. 
Service from outside the local district is required. Dis- 
tricts must supplement their own resources by leaning 
heavily on outside consultants and on the literature 
available from various professional organizations or 
free-lance experts. 

Serious thinking about education and its relation- 
ship to school construction seldom develops internally. 
This fact is dramatically revealed when the educa- 



tional goals and philosophy formulated by the district 
in educational specifications are not initiated when the 
buildings are implemented. The apology is made that 
“we are not ready to change, but we surely will some 
day.” Meanwhile, the building designs have been so 
compromised that the program, for “some day” can- 
not happen at all. 

The problems relating to school planning can only 
be solved by the team approach wherein the partici- 
pants with specialized backgrounds and knowledge 
contribute toward the analysis of building needs and 
solutions. The State Bureau of Planning consultant 
should be a key member of the planning team, not 
because he has the legal power to give or refuse ap- 
proval for school plans, but because he has something 
to contribute based on his overview of school plan- 
ning with many clients on a day-to-day basis and in- 
volving varied programs and problems. Much of his 
work is to guide, inform, and sometimes to resolve 
conflicts regarding problems having to do with site 
selection, bonding, programming, curriculum analysis, 
and so forth, and to assist in determining what the fa- 
cilities are to be and what they shall do. He works 
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under the philosophy that freedom allowed the de- 
signer will achieve more than restrictive standards in 
school design, and he believes that the democratic sys- 
tem has a capacity to correct its own excesses. The 
final test of a planning consultant is simply his ability 
to encourage the raising of low standards on the one 
hand, and to prevent extravagance without discourag- 
ing initiative on the other. 
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